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THAT the ſubſequent Letters 
Ke: written by a tender father, 
#n a declining tate of health, for 
the inſtruction of his daughters, and 
1 ot intended for the Public, is u 
rircum/fance which will recommend | 
Len to every one who conſiders 
1 them in the ght of admonition and 
tdvice. In ſuch domeſtic inter- 
J ourſe, no ſacrifices are made to 
| rejudices, to cujtoms, to Faſbion- 
ble opinions. Paternal love, ba- 
Frnal care, ſpeak their genuine 
J ntiments, undi/guiſed and unre- 
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| Iv | PREFACE. 


| flrained. A father's zeal for hit 


| 0 . 
| daughters pr. vement, in what- | 


eder can make a woman amiable, }, 
with a father's quick apprehenſion | 
F the dangers that too often ariſe, | 
j even from the attainment of that | 


| very point, ſuggeſt his admonitions, I 
j and render him attentive to a thou. 


und little races and little decorums,'% 


if . ay . 5 ; 

| which world efcape the niceſt mora- 
i; : 897 
1 5 i a 7 ' PEA þ 
i Iiſt, who ſhould undertake the fubjc a 
j 6n unintereftied ſpeculation. Huery, 
» - 7 | | 1 ul 
i faculty ts on the alarm, when ii 
} objects of ſuch tender affection are 60 
| 67 
once, med. | 

| 

| In the writer of theſe Letters 

| | . Paern: 1 


Res! 
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J PREFACE. V 


5 paternal tenderneſs and vigilance 
1 ere doubled, as he was ati that 
„ ame ſole parent, death having be- 
fore deprived the young ladies of 
"i excellent mother. His own 
precarious tate of health inſpired 
i im with the moſt tender ſolicitude 
9 for their future welfare ; and though 
be might have concluded, that the 
4, | Oe: on made by his inſtruction 
- und uniform example could never 
te efaced from the memory of his 
1 Wildr en, yet his anxiety for their 
[ rphan condition, ſuggeſted io him 
His method of continuing to ten 
„Hoe advantages. 
a] j 33: The 
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=.” FREFACE. 
The Editor 1s encourgged to 0 
fer this Treatiſe to the Ps 25 


the reſt of his father's works have | 


he is not deceived by the par ali 


of his friends, be has reaſon to be. 


1 
the very favourable reception Whieh | 
met with: The Comparative Vieu , 
of the State of Man and other A. 
nimals, and the Eflay on the aff 


and Duties of a Phyfician, have 
been very generally read ; and, if 


lieve they have met with general | 
approbatlion. ; f 
In fome of thoſe tract the Au. 


thor's obrect was to improve the Tail 
and uncles ſtumding of the reader; in 
ohe 


PREFACE. vil 
*. thers, to mend the heart ; in others, 
T7 point out the proper uſe of philo- 
F opby, by ſhewing it's abplication 20 
the duties of common life. In all 
Ww ig writings his chief view was the 
1. good of his fellow creatures; and 
ce as thoſe among his friends, in whoſe 
ve taſte and judgment he moſt confi= 
if \ded, think the publication of this 
7 yl ſmall work wilt contribute to that 
be. general deſign, and at the ſame 
ral. ine, do honour to his memory, the 
: Editor can no longer heſitate to 
| comply with their advice in com- 
- Imunicating it to the Public. 
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ible of your lots, and could re- 
ceive little benefit, either from 
her inſtruction, or her example.— 


| FATHER's LEGACY 


TO: His 


DAUGHTERS. 


MY DEAR GIRLS! 


1 O had the misfortune to be 
deprived of your mother, at a 
time of life when you were inſen- 


ꝙa 5 Before 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Betore this comes to your hands, 
you will lkewile have loft your 
father. 


I nave had many mela ncholy c 
reflections on the forlorn and help- 


leſs ſituation you muſt be left in, 
if it ſhould pleaſe God to remove 
me from you before 
that period of life, when you will |! 


be able to think and act for 
ſel ves. — 1 know mankind to9 


Y OUTr- 


well; I know thetr falſehood, their 


diſſipation, their coldneſs to all 


the duties of friendſhip and hu- 
manity. 


you arrive at 


1 know the little atten- 


r 


tion paid to 0 helpl eſs in fancy. 
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INTRODUCTION. 11 
3. You will meet with few friends 
ir | difintereſtedenough to do you good 
| offices, when you are incapable of 
: making them any return, by con- 
y i tributing to their intereſt or their 
>= pleafure, or even to the gratifica- 
n, || tion of their vanity. 


I navs been ſupported under 
11 || the gloom naturally ariſing from 
| theſs reflections, by a reliance on 
the goodneſs of that Providence 
3 { | which has hitherto preſerved you, 
wi and given me the moſt pleafing 
1 : proſpect of the goodneſs of your 
. | diſpoſitious: and by the ſecret 


I) 


1 hope that your mother's virtues 


— : 2 


# A6 will 


12 INTRODUCTION. 


will entail a bleſſing on her chil- 1 
enn Ez 


Tux : anxiety 1 have for your 
happineſs has made me reſolve to 
throw together my ſentiments re- 
lating to your future conduct in 
life. If I live for ſome years, you 
will receive them with much great- 
er advantage, ſuited to your differ- 
ent geniuſſes and diſpoſitions. It 1 
die ſooner, you muſt receive them 
in this very imperfect manner 
the laſt proof of my affection. 


You will all remember your fa- 
ther's fondneſs, when perhaps eve- 


ry 


INTRODUCTION, I 3 
I ry other circumſtance relating to 
| f him is forgotten. This remem- 
| brance, I hope, will induce you to 
give a ſerious attention to the ad- 
vices Jam now going to leave with 
you. Il can requeſt this attention 
uith the greater confidence, as my 
ſentiments on the moſt intereſting 
points that regard life and man- 
ners, were entirely correſpondent 
to your mother's, whole judgment 
and taſte I truſted much more than 
my OWN. 


You muſt expect that the ad- 
vices which I ſhall give you will 
ö be very imperfect, as there are 
| wn 


If INTRODUCTION: 


many nameleſs deiicacies in fe- 
male manners, of whica none but | 


a woman can judge, ——you will | 
have one advantage by attending 
to what I am going to leave with 
you; you will hear, at leaſt for 
once in your lives, the genuine 
ſentiments of a nau, who has no 
intereſt in flattering or deceiving 
you I Tall throw my reflections 
together without any ſtudied or- 
der, and ſhall only, to avoid con- 
fuſion range them under a few 
general heads. 


You will fee, in a little Treatiſe 
of mine, juſt publiſhed, in what an. 
| ho- 


duct p<cubtar to your ſex. It 


INTRODUCTION. 1 


1 


honourable point of view I have 
conſidered your {ex; not as dome- 
| ſtic drudges, or the ſlaves of our 
: pleaſures, but as our companions 
and equals; as deſigned to ſoften 
| our hearts and poliſh our manners; 
and as Thomſon finely ſays, 


To raiſe the virtues, animate. the bliſs, 


And {weeten all the toils of human lite. 


I SHALL not repeat what I have 


there {aid on this fubjec, and hall 


„ 


only oblerve, that from the view 
I have given of your natural cha- 
racter, and place in ſociety, there 


artes 2 certain Propricty of cl 


18 


16 INTRODUCTION. 


this peculiar propriety of female | 
manners, of which I intend to give 


you my ſentiments, without touch- 


ing on thoſe general rules of con- 
duct, by which men and women 
are equally bound. 


Win I explain to you that ſy- 
ftem of conduct wich 1 think will 
tend moſt to your honour and 
happineſs, I ſhall, at the ſame 
time, endeavour to point out 


thoie virtues and accompliſhments 


which render you molt reſpect- 
able and moſt amiable in the cyes 
61 my OwWQ ſex. | 
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RELIGION. 


'T Houcn the duties of reli- 
gion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are equally 
binding on both ſexes, yet certain 
differences in their natural cha- 
acter and education, render ſome 
ices in your ſex particularly odi- 

The natural hardneſs of our 
_ and ſtrength of our paſ- 
Ions, inflamed by the uncontrol- 


Jed licence we are too often in- 


ulged with in our youth, are apt 
o render our manners more dil- 
| ſoluter 


143 RELIGION, 


ſolute, and make us leſs ſuſcepti- 


le of the finer feelings of the 


heart. Your ſuperior delicacy, 


your modeſty, and the utual ſeve- 
rity of your education, preſerve | 


you in a great meaſure, from any 
temptation to thoſe vices to which 
we are molt ſubject. The natural 
ſoltneſs and ſenſibility of your diſ- 


poſitions particularly fits you for! ; 
the practice of thoſe duties where |, 
the heart is chiefly concerned, | 
And this, along with the natural 


warmth of your imagination, ren- 
ders you particularly ſuſceptable 
of the feelings of devotion. 


TEERE 
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I RELIGION. 19 
[ "Fre are many circumRonce 
in your ſituation, that peculiarly X 

require the ſupports of religion to 

enable you to act in them with 
ſpirit and propriety. Your whole 
| life is often a life of ſuffering. You 
cannot plunge into buſineſs, or 
| ; | diſſipate yourſelves in pleaſure and | 
| riot, as men too often do when 
under the preflure of misfortunes. 

} 'You muſt bear your ſorrows in ſi- 
| lence, unknown and unpiticd. 

Vou muſt often put on a face of 

1 and cheerfulneſs, when 

Peu hearts are torn with anguita, 
or ſinking in deſpair. I hen your 
auh relource is in the confolations 


of 
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20 RELIGION. ” 

of religion. It is chiefly owins 
to theſe, that you bear domeſtic 
misfortunes better tha we do. 


Bur you are ſometimes in very 


different circumſtances, that e- 
qually require the reſtraints of re- 


ligion. The natural vivacity, and 


perhaps the natural vanity of your 
ſex, is very apt to lead you into a 
diſſipated ſtate of life, that deceives 


you, under the appearance of in-“ 
nocent pleaſure; but which in reali- 
ty waſtes your ſpirits, impairs your 3 
health, weakens all the ſuperior fa- ! 
culties of your minds, and often ful- 7 
lies your reputations. Religion, by 


check- 


RELIGION. | 21 


checking this diſſipation, and 
frage for pleaſure, enables you to 
Hraw more happineſs, even from 


— 8 
1 


thole very ſources of amuſement; 
4 which, when too frequently ap- 
: plied to, are often productive of 
5] Katie 2ty and dilguſt. 
13 


ſentiment than reaſoning. The 
: Important and intereſting articles 
& £ith are ſuſliciently plain. Fix 
Jour attention on theſe, and do 
got meddle with controverſy. If 


EO into that, you plunge in- 
d a chaos, from which you will 
Leer! be able to EXtricate YOur- 
| ſelves 


- RLICION is rather a matter of 


| 

. 
1 
1 
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22 RELICION. 


1 tuſpea, has no good effect « on 


late your conduct, and on which 


_ happineis depend. 


by ſeeming diverted with whatſ 


ſelves. It ſpoils the temper; and 


the heart. 

Avorr all books, and all con. 
verſation, that tend to ſhake your] 
faith on thoſe great points of reli. 
gion which ſhould ſerve to regu-P 


N EE INE ge ˙ . en A 
Ne r e 7 


N — 


your hopes of future and eternal] 


Nxvxx indulge yourſelyes in|} 
ridicule on religious ſubjects; noi 
give countenance to it in others] 


they dy. — hi to people of goolſ 
breeding : 


1 RELIGION. 23 
4 breedin 2 will be a culſicient 
N che ck. 


I WIsk you to go no further 
"than the Scriptures for your reli- 
| ; gious opinions. Embrace thoſe 
you find clearly revealed. Never 
perplex yourſelves about ſuch as 
you do not underſtand; but treat 
them with ſilent and becommg 
teverenc2.—lT would ad viſe you to 
read only ſuch religious books as 
are addreſſed to the heart, ſuch as 
1 ſpire pious and devout ons ; 
pf ch as are proper to direct you in 
Jour condudt, and not ſuch as 
tend 
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an intercourſe between you and 


infinite conſequence to you in life. Al 
It will communicate an habitual g 


24 RELIGION. 


tend to entangle you in the end- 
leis maze of opinions and ſyſtems, { 

Bx punctual in the ſtated per.] 1 
formance of your private de vo- 
tions, morning and evening. If : 
you have any ſenſibility or ima. fi 
gination, this will eſtabliſh ſach . 


the Supreme Being, as will be ol fo: 


cheerfulneſs to your tempers, give 


a firmneſs and ſteadineſs to your 

virtue, and enable youto go throff ; [© 

all the viciſſitudes of human lite 

with propriety and dignity. f 1 
1 ISIN 


I isn you to be regular in your 
attendance on public worſhip, 
nd! in receiving the communion. 
low nothing to interrupt your 


Pal ande 1055 8. In 


13 extreme e Arickneln which 


"1, 1 to you in theſe du- 
. will be conſidered by many 
ile your acquaintance as a ſuper- 


„„ in 


ISA 


RELIGION, 2 8 


public or private devotions, ex- 
tept the performance of ſome ac- 
tive duty in life, to which they 


litous attachment to forms; but 


26 RELIGION. 
in the advices I give you on th 
and other ſubjects, I have an ey 
to the ſpirit and manners of tizÞ 
age. There is a levity and diff. F 
| pation in the pretent manners, 1; 
coldnels and liſtleſſneſs in whats 5 
? ver relate to religion, which canÞ 


not fail to infect you, unleſs youl 
purpoſely cultivate in your mindgþ 
a contrary bias, and make the Gee 
votional taſte habitual, 


tion in your religious duties. 'Þ be . 
are the uſual cioaks of hy pocrily ? 
at leaft they ſhew a weak aud vail 

mind, | 
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RELIGION. 27 


Do not make religion a ſubject 
pf common converſation in mix- 
0 ed companies. When it is intro- 
Auced, rather ſeem to decline it. 
At the ſame time, never ſuffer any 


— 


"4tibaldry on your religious opi- 


|= but ſhew the ſame reſent- 
" 4 
e 


nſult. But the ſureſt way to a- 
1 this, is by a modeſt reſerve 
an the ſubject, and by uſing no 
8 | freedom with others about their 
0 kligious ſentiments. 


an 


Df for 


5 
2 
{2 
My 
5 


{perſon to inſult you by any fooliſh 


ment you would naturally do in 
being offered any other perſonal 


| Colrivate an enlarged charity 


rr — 


28 RELIGION. 


for all mankind, however theyþ] 
may differ from you in their reli 
gious opinions. That differenceſl 
may probably ariſe from cauſes in P 
which you had no ſhare, and from 6 
which you can derive no merit, it 


#% 
7 
5 , 


Suxw your regard to religion q Ve 
by a diſtinguiſhing reſpect to alfi 
its miniſters, of whatever perſua 
ſion, who do not by their lives dis- 
honour their profeſſion : but never 
allow them the direction of vou, 
conſciences, leſt they taint youl? 
with the narrow ſpirit of their 


party. 


Tu 


E 


| Tax beſt fact of your religion, 
I Gill be a diſfuſive humanity to all 
f _diftreſs.—$Set apart a+ certain 
groportion of your income as ſa- 
red to charitable purpoſes. But 


inÞ! 


it lf this, as wgll as in the practice 
| every other duty, carefully a- 
mn id oftentation. Vanity is al- 


all ſays defeating her own purpoſes. 


Fame is one of the natural re- 


lil . ards of virtue. Do not purſue 


rerfier, r, and ſhe will follow you. 
Jul} : ; | 
on Do not confine your charity to 
Bing money. You may have 
Hany opportunities of ſhewing a 
nder and compaſſionate ſpirit 


_ where 


Toll. 


30 RELIGION. 


where, your money 1s not ee 
— There 1s a falle and vnnaturilÞ 
refinement in ſenſibility, which | 
makes ſome people ſhun the fight ] N 
of every object in diſtreſs. Never 
indulge this, eſpecially where your . 
friends or acquaintances are con-Þ 
cerned. Let the days of their 
misfortunes, when the world for i 
rets or avoids them, be the {2:i- th 
ton for you to exerciſe your by. be 
manity and friendſhip. The ſght n 
of human miſer y ſoftens the heart, na 
and makes it better; it chec!s Hin 
the pride of health and proſperity, Wit 
and the diſtreſs it occaſions is amp- kw; 
ly c compenſated by the confciou!. Þþr 


Hen 


RELIGION. 


4 
S 


- BI 


neſs of doing your duty, and by 
wigs cret endearment which na- 
t re has annexed to all our ſym- 
| |pathetic ſorrows. 
Wonxx are greatly deceived, 
when they think they recommend 
memſclves to our ſex by their in- 
difference about religion. Even 
thoſe men who are themſelves un- 
Ibclievers, dillike infidelity in you. 


[very man who Know 3 human 


nature, connects a religious taſte 
in your ſex with ſoftneſs and fen- 
Uibility of heart; at leaſt we al- 
Ways confider the wart of it as a 
Proof of that hard and maſculine 

ſpirit, 


1 5 


ſigns on you, which he dares not þ 
openly avow. 1 


The reaſon was plainly this: | hy 


32 RELIGION, 
ſpirit, which of all your faults we . 
diſlike the moſt. Befides, men f 


conſider your religion as one of I. 
their principal ſecurities for that Ir 


female virtue in which they are ſhe 
moſt intereſted. If a gentleman | 6 
pretends an attachment to any þ 
of you, and endeavours to ſhake 
your religious principles, be aſſu- 
red he is either 2 fool, or has de- 


Vo will probably wonder at = 
p . 1 
my having educated you in a 57 


church different from my own. 


Or. 
looked 


RELIGION. 3 
Jooked on the differences between 
bur churches to be of no real im- 
| ortance, and that a preference of 
bne to the other was a mere mat- 

| ter of taſte. Your mother was e- 
lucated in the church of England, 
and had an attachment to it, and 

| had a prejudice in favour of e- 
ery thing ſhe liked. It never 
vas her deſire that you ſhould be 
baptized by a clergyman of the 
urch of England, or be educa- 
ed in that church. On the con- 
fary, the delicacy of her regard 

| ? the ſmalleſt circumſtance that 
ould affect me in the eye of the 
orld, made her anxiouily inſiſt 

it 


— 


34 RELIGION, 
it might be otherwiſe. But 1 
could not yield to her in that kind 
of generoſity.— When J loſt her 
I become {till more determined 
to educate you in that church, af 
I feel a ſecret pleaſure in doing 
every thing that appears to me to 
exprels my affection and venera- 


tion for her memory.—l draw but 


a very faint and imperfect picture 
of what your mother was, while! 
endeavour to point out what you 


ſhould be.* 


*The reader will remember, that fuck 
obſcrvations as relpect equally both the 
ſexes, are all along as much as poſſibl) 


avoided, 


CONDUCT 


|| CONDUCT axp BEHAVIOUR. 


( ) NE of the chief beauties in a 
# emale character, is that modeſt 
Feſerve, that retiring delicacy, 
{hich avoids the public eye, and 


; diſconcerted even at the gaze of 


re 
1 amiration.—I do not wiſh vou 
zu be inſengble to applauie. If 


ou were, you mult become, if 
ot worle, at leaſt leſs amiable 


| 
cSomen. But you may be daz- 
che! 


bly 
et rejoices your hearts. 


WP Wren 


ed by that admiration, which 


ſenſibility which it indicates, may 


36 conpucr AND BEHAVIOUR, | 
' When. a girl ceaſes to bluſh 
ſhe has loſt the moſt -powertulM 
charm of beauty. That extrem: 


be a weakneis and incumbranc{Þt 
in our ſex, as I have too often felt: 


but in yours it is peculiarly enga} 
ging. Pedants, who think them 
ſelves philoſophers, aik why ! 
woman ſhould bluſh when ſhe i 
conſcious of no crime? It is a ſut 
ficient anſwer, that nature h: 
made you to bluſh when you ar | 

guilty of no fault, and has force | 


| v. 
us to love you becauſe you do {0 


—Bluſhing is ſo far from bein 
neceflarily an attendant on guil 
thi 
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ſat it is the uſual companion of 
Innocence. 


Tuts modeſty, which I think fo 
Kential in your ſex, will natural- 

diſpoſe you to be rather ſilent 
company, eſpecially in a large 
ne. - People of ſenſe and diſ- 
Ernment will never miſtake ſuch 
Fence for dulneſs. One may 
xe a ſhare in converſation with- 
t uttering a ſyllable. The ex- 
eſſion in the countenance ſhews 
and this never eſcapes an ob- 
ving eye. 


10 


I $HouLD be glad that you Had 


1] 
C 
h!1 | 
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an ealy dignity in your behayi. 
our at public places, but not that, 
confident eaſe, that unabaſhed 
_ countenance which ſeems to fr g 


* 


the company at defiance. I 


while a gentleman 1s ſpeaking ti 


you, one of ſuperior rank addre! 
ſes you, do not let your eager a. 
tention and viſible preference b: 
tray the flutter of your hear 
Let your pride on this occaſic 
preſerve you from that meanne 
into which your vanity would lin 
you. Conſider that you exp! 
yourſelves to the ridicule of t 
company, and affront one gent! 


man, only to ſwell the triumph 
anothet 
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® -- — 


Panther; ho perhaps thinks he 
does you honour in ſpeaking to 


: 50. 


Converge with men, even of 


the firſt rank, with that dignified 


modeſty yrhich n may prevent the 
approach of the molt diſtant fa- 


miliarity, and conſequently pre- 


vent them from feeling them- 
ſelves your ſuperiors 


Wir is the moſt dangerous ta- 
lent you can 8 It muſt be 
guarded with great diſcretion and 
good nature, otherwiſe it will 
create you many enemies. Wit 


G2 | 18 
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is perfectly conſiſtent with foft.þ 1 


neſs and delicacy ; yet they are . 
ſeldem found united. Wit is 4M 
flattering to vanity, that they whoſþ 
poſſeſs it become intoxicated, and 


loſe all ſeli-command. 


__ Hrmorn is a different quality.] 
It will make your company much! 
ſolicited; but be cautious how 
you indulge it. lt is often a great] 


enemy to delicacy, and a ſtill] 


greater one to dignity of charac. 
ter. It may ſometimes gain you 
applauſe, but will never procure] 


you reſpect. 


* 
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Hs even cautious of diſplaying 
your good ſenſe. It will be 
. thought you aſſume a ſuperiority 
Jorer the reſt of the company 
But if you happen to have any 
Jearning, keep it a profound ſe. 
eret, eſpecially from the men, h 
rho generally look with a jealous | 
and malignant eye on a woman 


of great parts, and a cultivated 
underſtanding. 


A man of real genius and can- 
dour is far ſuperior to this mean- 
neſs. But ſuch a one will ſeldom 
fall in your way; and if by acci- 
dent he ſhould, do not be anxious 
2 = to 
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to ſhew the full extent of your] 


a 


knowledge. If he has any op- 


portumties of feeing you, he will . 
ſoon diſcover it himſel; and if! 
you have any advantages of per- : 
ſon or manner, and keep your own 
ſecret, he will probably give you 
credit for a great deal more than 
you poſſeſs.— The great art off 
pleaßng in converſation conliſtsÞ 
in making the company pleaſed 
with theniſelves. You will more] 
readily hear them talk yourſel ves 


into their good graces. 


GC En 

Brwars of detraction, eſpecial- 
ly where your own fex are con- 
cerned. 


N- 


23 _ - 
* 
- 2 
| * 
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| erned. You are generally accu- 
ed of being particularly addicted 


to this vice. —-T think unjuſtly. 
—Men are fully as guilty of it 
hen their intereſts interfere.— 


C4 


As your intereſts more frequently 
claſh, and as your feelings are 
c uicker than ours, your tem pta- 
tions to it are more frequent, 
For this reaſon be particularly 
tender of the reputation of your 
on ſex, eſpecially when they 
happen to rival you in our regard. 
We look on this as the ftrongeſt 
proof of dignity and true great- 
[neſs of mind. 


SHEW 
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 Snew @ compaſſionate ſympa- 5 
thy to unfortunate women, eſpe. ; 
cially to thoſe who are rendered] 
ſo by the villany of men. In- 
dulge a ſecret pleaſure, I may ſay 
pride, in being the friends and re. 
fuge of the unhappy, but without] 


the vanity of ſhewing it. 


 Consipts every ſpecies of in- | 
delicacy in converſation as ſhame- Þ 
ful in itſelf, and as highly diſguſt- Þ 


ing to us. All double entendre 
is of this ſort.— The difloluteneſs 


of men's education allows them to 


be diverted with a kind of wit, 
which yet they have delicacy e- 
nough 
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| naught to be ſhocked at, when it 
comes from your mouths, or even 
when they hear it without pain 
and contempt.— Virgin purity is 
: of that delicate nature, that it 
cannot bear certain things with= 
out conta:nination. It is always 
in your power to avoid theſe. 
No man, but a brute or a fool, 
| will inſult a woman with conver- 
ſation which he ſees gives her 
pain; nor will he dare to do it, 
| if ſhe reſent the injury with a be- 
| coming ſpirit. There is a dignity 
in conſcious virtue which is able 
| to awe the moſt ſhameleſs and a- 
Lbandoned of men 
| . | 5 | You 
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You will be reproached per- 
haps with prudery. By prudery 
is uſually meant an affectation of 
delicacy. Now I donot with you 


affect delicacy; I with you to 


edel it. At any rate, it is bet- 
ter to run the Tiſk of being 


thought ridiculous than diſguſt- 


9 1 * o , 2 ; wo 
TiiE men will complain of your 


1 


5 8 EY | 

reſerve. TCP will -aiilure . you 

? "te k yh 3 2 

that a franker behaviour would 

| f * <-> —— 2 . 

make vou more amlable. But 
* 7 


truſt me, they are not ſincere 


* 


Fa, they tell you ſo.— l ac- 


kno! wedge, that on ſome c ccaſions 


. 
17 
＋4 * 
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it might render you more agree- 
able as companions, but it would 
make yau leſs amiable as women : 
An important diſtinction, which 

many of your ſex are not aware 


ol. — After all, I wiſh you to have 


great eaſe and openneſs in your 
| converſation. I only point out 
| ſome conſiderations which ought 


to regulate your behaviour in that 


| reſpect. 


| Have a ſacred regard to truth- 
| Lying is a mean and deſpicadlF 
| vice. —I have known ſome wo- 
| men of excellent parts, who were 
ſo much addicted to it, that they 
CH couid 
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could not be truſted with the re- 
lation of any ſtory, eſpecially if it 
contained any thing of the mar- 
vellous, or if they themſelves were 
the heroines of the tale. This 
weaknels did not proceed from a 


bad heart, but was merely the at- 
fect of vanity, or an unbridled 


imagination. I do not mean to 
centure that lively embelliſhment 


of a humourous ſtory, which is on- 
ly intended to promote innocent 


mirth. 


Turkz is a certain gentleneſ.: 


of ſpirit and manners extremely 


engaging in | your ſex; not that 
indi- 


al 
F) 
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| indiſcriminate attention, that un- 
meaning ſimper which ſmiles on 
| all alike. This ariſes either from 
| an affection of ſoftneſs, or from 
| perfect inſipidity. 
Trire is a ſpecies of refine- 
ment in luxury, juſt beginning to 
prevail among the gentlemen of 
this country, to which our ladies 
| are yet as great ftrangers as any 
| women upon earth; I hope, for 
ö the honour of the 121. they may 
ever continue ſo: I mean, the 
luxury of eating. It is a deſpica- 
ble ſelfiſh vice in men, but in your 
| | 15 © — 
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ſex it is beyond expreſſion inde- 
licate and diſguſting. 


Every one who remembers a 
few years back, is ſenſible of a 
very ſtriking change in the atten- 


tion and reſpect formerly paid by 


the gentlemen to the ladies. 
Their drawing-rooms are deſert- 
ed; and aſter dinner and ſupper 
the gentlemen are impatient till 
they retire. How they came to 


loſe this reſpect, which nature 


and politenel(s to well entitle them 


to, I ſhall not here particularly 
inguire. The revolutions of man- 
ners in any country depend on 

cauſcs 
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[cauſes very various and compli- 
ſcated. I hall only obſerve, that 
the behaviour of the ladies in the 
Last age was very reſerved and {| 
ſtately. It would now be reckon- 

ed ridiculouſly fit and formal. 
Whatever it was, it had certainly 


17 them more 


the effect of maki 12 


1 
” 2 
Ecke . 


EZRA PINE wo! man, like other fine 
things in nature, has her proper 
point of view, from wich ite 
may be ſeen to moſt advantage. 
To fix this point requires great 
judgment, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart. By the 
Prelent 
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preſent mode of female manners, 


the ladies ſeem to expect that 


they ſhall regain their afcenden- 
cy over us, by the fulleſt diſplay 
of their perſonal charms, by being 
always in our eye at public pla- 
ces, by converiing with us with 
the ſame unreſerved freedom 23 
We do with one another: in ſhort, 
by reſembling us as neatly as they 
Pandi can— But a little time 
and experience wil ſhew the folly 
of this expectation and conduct. 


Tus power of a fine woman o- 


ver the hearts.of inen, of men of 


tho fineſt parts, is even beyond 


What 
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| what ſhe conceives. . They are 
enſible of the pleaſing illuſion, 
Put they cannot, nor do they wiſh 
o diflolve it. But if ſhe is de- 
ermined to diſpel the charm, it 
certainly is in her power: ſhe may 


don reduce the angel to a very 


brdinary girl. 


TuxRE is a native dignity in 
Ingenuous modeſty to be expect- 
d in your ſex, which is your na- 


ural protection from the familia- 
ties of the men, and which you 
wuld feel previous to the re- 


ection, that it is your intereſt to 


1 


deep yourſelves ſacred from all 
perſonal 
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perſonal freedoms. The many 
nameleſs charms and endearments 
of beauty ſhould be reſerved to 
bleſs the arms of the happy man 
to whom you give your heart, but 
who, if he has the leaſt delicacy, 
will deſpiſe them, if he knows 
that they have been proftituted to 
fifty men before him. —The ſen- 
timent, that a woman may allow 
all innocent . freedoms, provided 
her virtue is ſecure, is both grols!y 
indelicate and dangerous, and has 
proved fatal to many of your lex. 


LET me now recommend to 
Four attention that elegance, 
Which 


y 


0 
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which is not ſo much a quality it- 


elk, as the high poliſh of every 
ther. It is what diffuſes an in- 
fable grace over every look, e- 


rery motion, every ſentence you 


ter. It gives that charm to 
eauty, without which it gene- 
ally fails to pleaſe. It is partly 
; perſonal quality, in which re- 
pect it is the gift of Nature; but 
ſpeak of it principally as a qua- 
ity of the mind. In a word, it 


s the perfection of taſte in like 


nd manners every virtue and 
very excellency, in their moſt 
graceful and amiable forms. 


1 
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Loo may perhaps think that! 
want to throw every {park of Na. 
ture out of your compoſition, and 
to make you entirely artificial, 
Far from it. I wiſh you to poſieyſ 
the moſt perfect ſimplicity of 
heart and manners. I think youſn 
may poſſeſs dignity without pride, r. 
afſability without meanneſs, andi 
{imple elegance without affecta- 
tion. Milton had my idea when 
he ſays of Eve. 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in her eve, c 


In every geſture dignity and love. 


AMUSE-||. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


FLVERY period of life has a- 


nuſements which are natural and 


u 
e, hroper to it. You may ind ulge 
Ane variety of your taſte in theſe, 


hile you keep within the bounds 
uh that propriety which 1 is ſuitable 
your ſex. | 


"| SoME amulſements are condu- 
ve to health, as various kinds of 
terciſe: ſome are connected with 
Halities really uſeful, as different 

kinds 
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r 
p 


ments, as dreis, dancing, muliyJa 


kinds of women's work, and a 
the domeſtic concerns of a fan; 
ſome are elegant accomplih 


and drawing. Such books as infio 
prove your underſtanding, enlarg to 
your knowledge, and cultiyatſſca 
your taite, may be conſidered iſo 
a higher point of view than meJec 
amuſements. There are a vaT! 
ety of others, which are neithſur 
uſeful nor ornamental, ſuch ju. 
play of different kinds. ha 


I wouLy particularly reco! 
mend to you thoſe exerciies ti 


oblige you to be much abroad a c 
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the open air, ſuch as walking, and 


=> 
—— 


* 
r 
— 


riding on horſeback. This will 
give vigour to your conſtitutions, 
and a bloom to your complex- 
ons. If you accuſtom yourſelves 
to go abroad always 1n chairs and 
carriages, you will ſoon become 
lo enervated, as to be unable to 


Igo out of doors without them. 
They are like mot articles of lux- 
Fury, uſeful and agreeable when 
Fjudiciouſly uſed; but when made 


habitual, they become both inſi- 
pid and pernicious. 


AN attention to your health is 


h duty you owe to yourlelves and 


ly | 


10 
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to your friends. Bad health fel. er 
dom fails to have an influence onÞ4,;4; 
the ſpirits and temper. The fi A c a 
neſt geniuſſes, the moſt delicateÞg.a: 
minds, have very frequently 3 , 

correſpondent delicacy of bodily | 
conſtitution which they are tool, 
apt to neglect. Their luxury lies 
in reading and late hours, equal ; 
enemies to health and beauty, |, 


Bur though good health be one Bn 
of the greateſt bleſſings of life,, 
never make a boaſt of it, but en- 
Joy it in grateful ſilence, We fog 
naturally aſſociate the idea of fe- 
male ſoftneſs and delicacy, with ap 
cor-P 
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torreſpondent delicacy of conſti- 


| tion, that when a woman ſpeaks 
* her great ſtrength, her extra- 
Irdinary apoetite, her ability to 
bear exceſſive futigue, we recoil 
t the deſcription in a way ſhe is 
Gttle aware of. 


> 


Tux intention of your being 


aughit needle-work, knitting, and 


Hach like, is not on account ot the 
Intrinſic value of all you can d 
With your hands, which is trifling, 
hut. to enable you to judge more 
erfectly of that kind of work, 
ind direct the execution of it in 


Athers. Another principal end is 


1 1) BY 


great article in the happineſs d 
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to enable you to fill up, in a toe. i 
rably agreeable way, ſome of tl | 3 
many ſolitary hours you muſt ne. Eo 

ceſſarily paſs at home.—lt is ſy: 
1 
life, to have your pleaſures as in. bf | 
dependent of others as pothble, 8 ar 
By continually gadding abroad in f . 
ſearch of amuſement, you loſe the 
reſpec of all your acquaintancesÞþ * 
whom you oppreſs with those 
viſits, which by a more defereaf | 
management, might have been 0 1 
courted. 1 


Tuꝝ domeſtic ceconomy of 4 bee 


family, 1 is entirely a woman's pro. if 
tel | vinceſ 
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ince, and furniſhes a variety of 


1 good ſenſe and good taſte. If you 
krer come to have the charge of 
þ family, it ought to engage much 


ny extent of fortune, tho' with 
narrow one the ruin that follows 
the neglect of .t may be more im- 
F hediate. 


þ #4 
: bY 


Ir at the greateſt loſs what to 
Lavi you in regard to books. 
There is no impropriety in your 
Peading hiſtory, or cultivating any 
| pit or ſcience to which genius or 
1 T3 acci- 


I ſubjects for the exertion both of 


r your time and attention; nor 
Iran you be excuſed from this by 


volume of Nature nes; gpen 0 
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accident leads you. The whole 


your eye, and furniſhes an inf. : 
mite yariety of entertainment, ba 
It I was ſure that Nature had g. 7 
ven you ſuch ſtrong principles c 
taſte and {ſentiment as would re- 
main with you, and influence your 
future conduct, with the ut moge. 
pleaſure would I endeavour to t 
direct your reading in ſuch a way 8 
as might form that taſte to theſſ 8 
utmoſt perfection of truth and e. n 
legance: But when I refled 
how eaſy it is to warm a girl; Jie 
imagination, and how difficult * if 
wag cd and permanently, to eſfect 1 

>. v4 11 


ia Ws. 
42 \w 2 


d g 
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? zer heart; how readily ſhe enters 
Into every refinement of ſenti- 
N ent, and how ealily ſhe can 1a- 
Irifice them to vanity or conve- 
: nience;” I think I may very pro- 
bably do you an injury by artifi- 
Tially creating a taſte, which, if 
Nature never gave it you, would 
baly ſerve to embarraſs your fu- 
ſure conduct, —I do not want to 
wake you any thing: I want to 
now what Nature has made you, 

und to perfect you on her plan. 
1 do not wiſh you to have ſenti- 
Cents that might perplex you: TI 
1 iſh you to have ſentiments that 
may uniformly and ſteadily guide 
: D 3 ou, 
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you, and ſuch as your hearts ſot h- 


roughly approve, that you 0 l K = 
not forego them for: TT coniide. mt 
ration this world could offer. IT! 
10 

Daexss is an important articl II. 
in fem ate life. The love of dre! Lap 
18 natural to you, and therefore t ch 
15 proper and reaſonahle. 855 
ſenſe will EEO te your exnenc: © | 
in it, and g00- taſte will dired | 


you to dreſs in ſuch a war as ty 


concea! any blemithes, and ſet of | Far 
your beauties, if you have any, th 
to the greateſt ady: antage. Pri” 


required in the 5 of tig 


1 
T . Ale — 4 & | 
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FI A fine. woman ſhews her 
char! ns to moſt advantage, when 


mn ſeems moit to conceal them. 


The ſineſt boſom in Nature is not 
ſo fine as what imagination forms. 
I The moſt perfect elegance of dreſs 


Jappears always the moſt eaſy, and 
(the leatt ſtudied. 


Do not. confine your attention 


1 
to dreſs to your publ. lic af 
ang es. Accuſtom yourſelves to 
an habitual neatneſs, fo that ! 

5 the moſt careleſs undreſs, in your 


| moſt unguarded hours, you may 


have no reaſon to be aſhamed of 


OL > OS EW ICI BLS "Bins 


I Your abpcarand ce. Lou will not 


eailly 


Tilt} : 
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0 eaſily believe how much we coh. 
nder your dreſs as expreſſive of Nei: 
0 your characters. Nanity, levity, Not 
| ſlovenlineſs, folly, appear through th 
It, An elegant ſimplicity is an th: 
equal proot of taſte and delicacy, Nac 


. — — Wn 
— 


Ix dancing, the principal points N ful 
you are to attend to are eaſe and Im- 


— 


— cow 


grace. I would have you to dance oct 
with ipirit; but never allow your- Jace 
ſelves to be 1o far tranſported with lle 
mirth, as to forget the delicacy of Ntac 
your ſex. Many a girl, dancing 
in the galety and innocence of 
her heart, is thought to diſcover a 2 0 
ſpirit ſhe little dreams of, | . 

5 I ENOW N | 


— — — 


pn — 
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| Txxow no. entertuinn nent that 
ES ſuch pleuſure to any perſon 
* ſentiment or humour, as the 
Itheatre.—But I am forry to ſay, 
Ithere are few Engliſh comedies a 
[dy can ice, without a. thock to 
delicacy. You will not readily 
ſuſpect the comments gentlemen 
make on your behaviour on ſuch 
occaſions. Men are often beſt 
acquainted with the moſt worth- 
Uelſs of your ſex, and from them 
[too readily form their judgment 
Lot the reſt. A virtuous girl often 
ſhears ve very indelicate things with 


n countenance no way embarrai. 
led. becaule, in truth ſhe does no 
| ” underſtand 


x 
A 
* 
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underſtand them. Yet this i; 
moſt ungenerouſly, aſcribed 90 
that command of features, and 
that ready preſence of mind, 
which you are thought to poſſeſs 
in a degree far beyond us; or, 
by ftill more malignant obſervyer:, 
It js aſcribed to hardened effron- 


tery..” al 
SOMETIMES a girl laughs with 
en 


the ſimplicity of unſuſpecting ir [ 
nocence, for no other reafon but 


yt - 541 Y 
being infected with other people's 
: 3 3 | Ilie 
laughing: ſhe is then believed to 
Fe! 


know more than ſhe ſhould do-- 
„ | e 
F ſhe does happen to underſtan: Þ 


4 


a1 
41 3 
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Mt improper thing, ſhe ſuffers a 


Fery comp! cated diſtreſs: ſhe 
eels her modeſty hurt in the moſt 
nfible manner, and at the ſame 
tine is aſhamed of appearing con- 
wy of the injury. The only 


b never to go to a play that 15 


particularly offenſive to delica- 


7. Tragedy ſubjects you to na 


Ich diſtreſs--Its forrows will fot 


en and enable your hearts. 


| I xe ſay little about gaming, 
tic ladies in this country being as 
Fet al noſt ſtrangers to it. It is a 


| nous and incurable vice; and 
| as 


ray to avoid theſe inconveniences, 
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as it Jcads to all the teliith anifſto 


turbulent paſſions, is peculiar} y o.fppil 


dious in your ſex. I have on at 
Jection to your playing a little o 
any kind of game, as a variety in 
your amutements, provided tha 
what you can potiibly loſe 5 
{i1ct ile as ca ither interest 
UCH a trite as can neither imterel 
You, nor hurt you. 


LING 


IN this, as well as in all imporÞþ 
tant points of conduct, ſnew a de. N 
termined retolution and cad 
neſs. This is not in the leaſt in, 
conſiſtent with that ſoftneſs and; 
gen leneſs ſo amiable in your {es 


On the contrary, it gives that {piri 


170 
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Ito a mild and ſweet diſpoſition, , 


ithout which it is apt to degene- 

ate into inſipidity, It makes 

ou reſpectable in your own eyes, 
nd dignifies you in ours. 


E FRIEND. 


1 
4 7 
1 
7 
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FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, MARRIAGE. ſhaye 
Tur luxury and diffipation ls 
that prevails in genteel life, asit 
corrupts the heart in many re 
ſpects, ſo it renders it incapable q 
warm, ſincere, and ſteady friend 
ſhip. A happy choice of friend 
will be of the utmoſt conſequenc 


1 

3 art 

to you, as they may aſſiſt you bit} * 

. A Dab 
their advice and good offices 

urr 


But the immediate gratification 
which friendſhip affords to : 


warm, open, and ingenuous heat V 
is of itſelf a ſuthcient motive t 5g 
liel 


court it. 


N ue 
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| In the choice of your friends, 
dave your principal regard to good- 
eſs of heart and fidelity. If they 
lo poſſeſs taſte and genius, that 
vill ſtill make them more agree- 
ble and uſeful companions. You 
aye particular reaſon to place 
onfidence in thoſe who have 
ewn aftection for you in your 
ariy days, when you were inca— 
pable of making them any re- 
urn, This is an obligation for 
Which you cannot be too grateful, 
When you read this, you will 
paturally think of your mother's 
friend, to whom you owe ſo 
uch. 
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ſerved ſuſpicions one, althongg 
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Ir you have the good fortu 
to meet with any who deſerve th 
name of friends, unboſom you 
ſelf to them with the moſt unſy 
picious conſidence. It is one « 
the world's maxims, never to ti 
any perſon with a ſecret, the di 8 
covery of which could give ya 


a little mind and a cold heart, un 
leſs where it is the effect of fr: a 
quent diſappointments and ba 
ulage. An open temper, if 1! 
ſtrained but by tolerable pu 
dence, will make you, on ti! 
whole, mach happier than a 1! 


| TN! | 


u may ſometimes ſuffer by it. 
ldneſs and diſtruſt are but the 
o certain conſequences of age 


. 


d experience; but they are un- 


eaſant feelings, and need not 


anticipated before their time. 


Bor however open you may be 
talking of your own affairs, 
ver diſcloſe the ſecrets of one 
fend to another. Theſe are ſa- 
red depoſits, which do not be- 
f ng to you, nor have you any 
bolt to make ute of them. 


THERE is another caſe in which 


ſuſpect it is proper to be ſecret, 
3 3 not 
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not ſo much from motives of pry 
dence, as delicacy; I mean i 
love matters. Though a woman 
has no reaſon to be aſhamed of an 
attachment to a man of merit, yet 
nature, whole authority is ſupe. 
rior to philoſophy, has annexed a 
ſenſe of ſhame to it. It is evenſſ 
long before a woman of delicacy 
dares avow to her own heart that 
5 ſhe loves; and when all the ſub- 
| terfuges of ingenuity to conceal iti 

from herſelf fail, ſhe feels a vio-Þ 
lence done both to her pride, and 

to her modeſty. This I ſhouldÞþ 
imagine, mull always be the cafe 


Where | 
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"Where ſhe is not ſure of a return 


J her attachment. 
all 


I ſuch a ſituation, to lay the 
"Weart open to any perſon whate- 
er, does not appear to me con- 
iſtent with the perfections of fe- 
nale delicacy. But perhaps I 
am in the wrong. —At the ſame 
time I muſt tell you, that in point 
of prudence, it concerns you to 
| attend well to the conſequences of 
N ſuch a diſcovery. Theſe ſecrets, 
however important in your own 


ö eſtimation may appear very tri- 
fling to your friend, who poſſibly 
will not enter into your feelings, 
i E4 but 
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but may rather confider them a: 
a ſubject of pleaſantry. For this 
reaſon, love-ſecrets are, of all o- 
thers, the worſt kept. But the 
conſequences to you may be very 
ſerious, as no man of ſpirit and 
delicacy ever valued a heart 
much hackneyed in the ways of 
love. 


Ir, therefore, you muſt have a 
friend to pour out your heart to, be 
ſure of her honour and ſecrecy, 
Let her not be a married woman, 


eſpecially if ſhe lives happily with 


her huſband. There are certain 
| unguarded 


un 


lu. 
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unguarded moments, in which 
is ſuch a woman, though the beſt 
- FW and worthieſt of her ſex, may let 
e hints eſcape, which at other times, 
or to any other perſon than her 
& hutband, ſhe would be incapable 
of; nor will a huſband in this caſe 
feel himſelf under the ſame obli- 
| gation of ſecrecy and honour, as 
| If you had put your confidence 
originally in himſelf, eſpecially on 
a ſubject which the world is apt 
to treat ſo lightly, 


Ir all other circumſtances are e- 
qual, there are SD 1s advantages 
in your making g friends of one an- 

E 5 other. 
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other. The ties of blood, and your 
being ſo much united in one com- 
mon intereſt, form an additional 
bond of union to your friendſhip. 
If your brothers ſhould have the 
good fortune to have hearts ſuſ- 
ceptible of friendſhip, to poſſeſs 
truth, honc;ur, ſenſe, and delicacy of 
ſentiment, they are the fitteſt and 
moſt unexceptionable coniidants. 
By placing confidence in them, 

you will receive every advantage 
which you could hope for from 
the friendship of men, without a- 
ny of the inconveniences that at- 
tend ſuch connexions with our ſex, 


; I 


= 


® 
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Beware of making confidants 
of your ſervants. Dignity, not 


properly underſtood, very readily 
degenerates into pride, which en- 
ters into no friendſhips, becauſe it 
| cannot bear an equal, and 1s ſo 
tond of flattery as to graſp at it 
| even from ſervants and depend- 
| ants. The molt intimate confi- 
| dants, therefore, of proud people 
ö are valets-de-chambre and wait- 


ö ing-women. Shew the ut moſt hu- 
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manity to your ſervants; make 
their ſituation as comfortable to 
them as poſſible: but if you make 


them your confidants, you ſpoil 


them, and debaſe yourſelves. 
E 6 NEVER 
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NEVER allow any perſon, under 


ſhip, to be ſo familiar as to loſe a 
proper reſpect for you. Never 
allow them to teaſe you on any 
ſubject that is diſagreeable, or 
where you have once taken your 
reſolution. Many will tell you, 
that this reſerve is inconfiſtent 
with the freedom which friend- 
ſhip allows. But a certain reſpeci 
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is as necellary in friendſhip as in 
love. Without it you may be liked 
as a child, but you will never be 
beloved as an equal. 


Tux temper and diſpoſitions of 


the pretended ſanction of friend. 


the 


the 
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* 


the heart in your ſex make yo- 


enter more readily and warm}- 


into friendſhip than men. Ta- 
natural propenſity to it is ſo ſtronad 
that you often run into intimacio- 
which you ſoon have ſuflicien 


cauſe to repent of; and this makes 


your friendſhip ſo very fluctuating. 


AxoTHER great obſtacle to the 
lincerity, as well as ſteadineſs of 
your friend{hips, is the great claſh- 
ing of your intereſts in the pur— 
ſuits of love, ambition, or vanity. 
For t! leſo reaſons, it would appear 
at firſt view more eligible for you 


to contract your friendſhips with 
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thie men. Among other obvious Wt: 
ad\antages of an ealy intercourſe 
bethicen the two. ſexes, it occa- 
fioths an emulation and exertion 
inl each to excel and be agree- 
alle: hence their reſpective ex- 
cellencies are mutually communi— 
Cated and blended. As their 
itte reſts in no degree interfere, | 


Where can be no foundation for J! 
Fealouſy or ſuſpicion of rivalſhip. II 
The friendſhip of a man for a wo- 


Dnan is always blended with a ten- 


derneſs, which he never feels for 
yone of his own ſex, even where 


love is in no degree concerned. | 1 
Beſides, we are conſcious of a na- . 
tural 
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tural title you have to our pro- 
tection and good offices, and there- 
fore we feel an additional obliga- 
tion of honour to ſerve you, and 
to obſerve an 1nviolable iccrecy 
whenever you confide in us. 


But apply theſe obſervations with 
great caution. "Thouſands of Wo- 
men, of the beſt hearts, and nncit 
parts, have been ruined by men 
| who approach them under the ſpe- 
cious name of friendſhip. But ſup- 
poling a man to have the molt un- 
doubted honour, yet his friendſhip 
to a woman is ſo near a-kin to love, 
that if ſhe be very agreeable in 


Ber 
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her perſon, ſhe will probably very 
ſoon find a lover, where ſhe only 
wiſhed to meet a friend. —Let me 
here, however, warn you againtt 


that weakneſs ſo common among 


Vain women, the imagination, that 
every man who takes particular 
notice of you is a lover. Nothing 
can expoſe you more to ridicule, 
than the taking up a man on tlie 


ſuſpicion cf being your lover, who 


— 


you in that view, and giving YOur- 
ſelves thoſe airs fo common among 


4] * odd : 7 > 7 1 7 * 
y women on fuch occaſions. 


TRERE is a kind of un: neuning 


zerhaps never once thought ot 
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gallantry much practiſed by ſome 
men, which, if you have any diſ- 


cernment, you will find really 


very harmleſs; men of this ſort 
will attend you to public places, 
and be very uſeful to you by a num- 


ber of little obſervances, which 
thoſe of a ſuperior claſs do not ſo 


well underſtand, or have not lei- 
ſure to regard, or perhaps are too 
proud to ſubmit to. Look on the 


compliments of ſuch men as words 


of courſe, which they repeat to e- 
very agreeable woman of their ac- 
quaintance. There is a familla- 


rity they are apt to aſſume, which 


A pro- 
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* 
a proper dignity in your behav. 
our will be eaſily able to check. 


THERE is a different ſpecies of 


men whom you may like as agree- 


able companions, men of worth, 


taſte, and genius, whoſe converſa- 
tion, in ſome reſpects, may be ſu- 
perior to what you generally meet 
with among your own ſex. It will 
be fooliſh in you to deprive your-F 
ſelves of an uſeful and agreeable 
acquaintance, merely becauſe idle] 
people ſay he is your lover. SuchF 
a man may like, your. company, 
without having any deſign on 


your perſon, 
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PropLE, whoſe ſentiments, and 
articularly whoſe taſtes, correſ- 
ond, naturally like to aflociate 
ogether, although neitherof them 
ave the moſt Gf ant view of any 
urther connexion. But as this fi- 
nilarity of minds often gives riſe 
oa more tender attachment than 
riendſhip, it will be pradent to 
ccepawatchfuleye over yourſelves, 
[kf your hearts become too far en- 
paged before you are aware of it. 
je Rt the fame time, I do not think 
hat your ſex, at leaſt in this part 
pf the world, have much of that 
enfibility which diſpoſes to ſuch 
Ittachments. What 1s common- 


ly 
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ly called love among you, is 1:- 
ther gratitude, and a partiality to 
the man who prefers you to the 
reſt of your ſex; and ſuch a man 
you often marry, with little of ei- 
ther perſonal eſteem or affection, 
Indeed, without an unuſual ſhare 


of natural ſenſibility, and very pe- 


culiar good fortune, a woman in 


this country has very little proba- 


bility of marrying for love. 


Ir is a maxim laid down among 


you, and a very prudent one it is, 
That love is not to begin on your 


part, but is entirely to be the con- 
ſequence of our attachment to you. 
Now, 


MARRIAGE. 


93 
Now, ſuppoſing a woman to have 
ſenſe and taſte, ſhe will not find 


many men to whom ſhe can poſ- 


bly be ſuppoſed to bear any con- 
ſiderable ſhare of eſteem. Among 
theſe few, it is a very great chance 
if any of them diſtinguiſhes her 


particularly. Love, at leaſt with 


us, is exceedingly capricious, and 
will not always fix where reaſon 


lays it ſhould. But ſuppoſing one 


of them ſhould become particular- 
ly attached to her, it is ſtill, ex- 
fremely improbable that he ſhould 
be the man in the world her heart 
molt approved ct. 

As, 
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When you perceive it, it excite 


rites into a preference, and tz 
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As, therefore, Nature has no ? 
given you that unlimited range i [ 
your choice which we enjoy, {us 1 
has wiſely and benevolently aq! 
ſigned to you a greater flexibility}! 
of taſte on this ſubject. Some qq 


greeable qualities recommend at 
gentleman to your common good 


liking and friendſhip. In thy 
courſe of bis acquaintance, he 
contracts an attachment to you, 


your gratitude; this gratitude 


preference perhaps at laſt advan- 
ces to ſome degree of attachment, 
eſpecially if it meets with crotic 


Nl 


£11 
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and diſficulties; for theſe, and a 
ſtate of ſuſpence, are very great 
incitements to attachment, and 
are the food of love in both ſexes. 
If attachment was not excited in 
your ſex in this manner, there is 
not one of a million of you that 
could ever marry with 1. degree 
of love. 


A MN of taſte and delicacy 
marries a woman becaule he loves 
her more than any other. A wo- 


Iman of equal taſte and delicacy 


marries him becaule ſhe eſteems 
him, and becauſe he gives her that 


preference. But if a man unfor- 


tunately 
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tunately becomes attached to Ia 
woman whoſe heart is ſec reti 
pre- engaged, his attachment, in br 
ſtead of obtaining a ſuitable rent 
turn, is particularly offenſive ; an 
if he perſiſts to teaſe her, he make Ti 
himſelf equally the object of he 

ſcorn and averſion. 1 


Tas effects of love among me, 
are diverſified by their ditteren | 24 
tempers. An artful man mafou 
counterfeit every one of them, fte 
as eaſily to impoſe on a young 
girl of an open, generous, all ht 
teeling heart, if ſhe is not eWucc 
tremely on her guard. The fineſſee;, 


PU 
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Forts in ſuch a girl may not al- 
hays prove ſufficient for her ſe- 
Wurity. The dark and crooked 
paths of cunning are unſearch- 
ole, and inconceivable to an ho- 
Pourable and elevated mind. 


e the moſt genuine effects of an 
honourable paſſion among the 
Men, and the moſt difficult to 
Founte rfeit. A man of delicacy 
bien betrays his paſſion by his 
$00 great anxiety to conceal it, 
E(pecially if he has little hopes of 
Fucceſs. True love, in all its ſtages, 
oe concealment, and never ex- 
5 F . pects 


Taz following, I apprehend, 
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pects ſucceſs. It 3 a mag 
not only reſpectful, but timid t 
the higheſt degree in his behavion 
to the woman he loves. To co! 
ceal the awe he ſtands in of her 
he may ſometimes affect pleafani 
ry, but it ſits awkwardly on him 
and he quickly relapſes into feriff 
ouſneſs, if not into dulneſs. II [fa 
magnifies all her real perfection; 0 
in his imagination, and is eithe! * 
blind to her failings, or convert,” 
them into beauties, Like a pet = 
{on conſcious. of guilt, he is j- , 
lous that every eye obſerves lum; 15 
and to avoid this, he ſhuns all Tre ol 
little F 
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| His heart and his character will Wi. 
improved in every reſpect by 1 
P attachment, His manners will 
come more gentle, and his con- "AJ 
| lation more agreeable; but dif- * 
pence and embarraſſment will Ki 
{rays make him appear to diſ- 1 
Prantage 3 in the company of his 5 
treſs. If the faſcination con- 1 
Due long, it will totally deprels - yi 
k ſpirit, and extinguiſh every U 
Hive, vigorous, and manly prinn- 1 
| ple of his mind. You will find 4 a 
h ls ſubje& beautifully and pa- 
1 1 thetically 
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rioufſly what you are to do. If 


thetically painted in Thomſor-y 
Spring. | 


WN you obſerve in a gen. 
tleman's behaviour theſe mark}. 
which I have deſcribed, reflect 1: 


ub 
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his attachment is agreeable to you, 
I leave you to do as nature, good 
ſenſe, and delicacy ſhall diredÞ. 
you. It you love him, let me ad 
viſe you never to diſcover to hin 8 : 
the full extent of your love, n! 1 
not although you marry him . 
That ſufficiently ſhews your pre 
erence, which is all he is entitled 
to know. If he has delicacy, ht F 
ST STOLE wil 
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1 alk for no ſtronger proof 1 
four affection, for your fake; if 

be has ſenſe, he will not alk it for 
bis own. This is an unpleaſant 
ruth, but it 1s my duty to let you 


now it. Violent love cannot 


bit, at leaſt cannot be expreſ- 


ed, for any time together on both 
des; otherwiſe the certain con- 
© Ink „however concealed, is 
8 diſguſt. Nature in this 
15 15 laid the reſerve on you. 


Ix you ſee evident proofs of a gen- 


leman's attachment, and are de- 


ermined to ſhut your heart aguinſt 
um, as you ever hope to be uſed 
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with generoſity by the perſon who 
{hall engage your own heart, treat 
him honourably and humanely, 
Do not let him linger in a muler- 
able ſuſpenſe, but be anxious to 


with regard to him. 


However people's hearts may 
deceive them, there is ſcarcely u 
perſon that can love for any mel 
without at lealt ſome diſtant bepel 
of ſucceſs. If you really with to 
undeceive a lover, you may «do it 


certain ſpecies of eaſy familiarity 


tit v 


let him know your lentiments $ 


in a variety of ways, There is a 


in your behaviour, which may fa- E 
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tity him, if he has any diſcern- 
| 1 ent leic, that he has nothing to 
[hope for. But perhaps your par- 
[ticular temper may not admit of 
Ithis.—You may ealily ſhew that 
vou want to avoid his company; 


Wat if he is a man whole friend- 
lip you wiſh to preſerve, you may 
bot choote this method, becaute 
Hen you loie him in every capa-— 
city. ou may get a common 
Friend to explain matters to him, 
61 fall on many other devices, if 
vou are ſeriouſly anxious to put 
im out of ſuſpenſe. 


Bur if you are reſolved againſt 


CcyVcery 


Wo! uld mortifv him aln nolt as much 
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every ſuch method, at leaſt do not ay 
{nun opportunities of letting him po! 
explain himſelf. If you do this, W 
you act barbarouſly and unjuſtly. l 
If he brings you to an explana- eh. 
tion, give him a polite, but reſo- ap! 
lute and decifive anſwer. In what: Nes 
ever way you convey your ſenti- P 
ments to him, if he is 2 man of {2 * 
ſpirit and delicacy, he will give | : 
vou no further trouble, nor apply! 
to your friends for their intercel- N 
ion. This laft is a method cf 5 
courtihip which every man of 1þ!- | ; 
rit will diſdain, He will never. 
whine nor ſue for your pity. That F 
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Great 
bride always accompanies delica- 


you can never bend it. 


Ineſs and modeſty, and is the paſ- 


jon of all others the moſt difficult 


to conquer. 


THERE 1s a caſe where a woman 
may coquette juſtifiably to the ut- 
moſt verge which her conſcience 
will allow. It is where a gentle- 
man purpoſely declines to make 
his addreſſes, till ſuch time as he 
thinks himſelf perfectly ſure orf 
| her 


Ls your ſcorn. In ihort, you may 
poſlibly break {uch a heart, but 


cy, however concealed under the 
appearance of the utmoſt gentle- 
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her conſent. This at bottom 1; 


intended to force a woman to give Ra 
up the undoabted privilege of her uw 
ſex, the privilege of refuſing; it ij“ 
intended to force her to explain i 
herſelf, in effect, before the gen- N 
tleman deigns to do it, and by this * 

e 


means to oblige her to violate the 
modeſty and delicacy of her ſex Nin. 
and to invert the cleareſt order ot Þ | 
nature. All this ſacrifice is Pro- Ind 
poſed to be made, merely to gra- 
tify a molt deſpicable vanity in a 
man who would d- grade the very 1 | 
woman whom he wiſhes to make | 
hs wife. 


Le Fic 
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Ir is of great importance to di- 
ſiinguiſh, whether a gentleman 
who has the appearance of being 
your lover delays to ſpeak expli- 


citly, from the motive I have men- 


parable from true attachment. In 
the one caſe, you can ſcarcely uſe 
m too ill; in the other, you ought 
b uſe him with great kindnels : 
1d the greateſt kindneſs you can 


low him, ik you are determined 


t to liſten to his addreſſes, is to 
Fi im know it as ſoon as pollible. 


| I KO) the many excules with 


zich women endeay our to juſti- 


ty 


tioned, or from a diflidence inſe- 
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any man as a lover till he has d 


do. But I muſt ſay, you are n 
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fy themſelves to the world, and t Nu 
their own conſciences, when they 
act otherwiſe. Sometimes theſſtit 
plead ignorance, or at leaſt uncerſF 
tainty, of the gentleman's real ſen a 
timents. That may ſometimes bMhi 
the caſe. Sometimes they pleaſhf 
the decorum of their ſex, whiciiby 
enjoins an equal behaviour to :l p 
men, and forbids them to conſidq;e 
ict 
rectly told them ſo.— Perhaps thy; 
women carry their ideas of femahjl 
delicacy and decorum ſo far as 


entitled to plead the obligation 


| theſe virtues, in oppoſition to ti fp 


ſupeli 


ſuperior ones of gratitude, juſtice 
Ind humanity. The man is en- 


o the reſt of your ſex, and per- 
aps whoſe greateſt weakneſs is 
his very preference. The truth 
r the matter is, vanity, and the 


ve of admiration is fo prevailing 


\ſ paſſion among you, that you may 


"We confidered to make a very great 


icrifice whenever you give up a 
Per, till every art of coquetry 
Als to keep him, or till he forces 
ou to an explanation. You can 
de fond of the love, when you are 
. different to, or even when you 
'Telpiſe the loyer. 
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itled to all theſe who prefers you 
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Bur the deepeſt and moſt art. 
ful coquetry is employed by wo 
men of ſuperior taſte and ſenſe, t 
engage and fix the heart of a man 
whom the world, and whom them 
_ themſelves eſteem, although the 
are firmly determined never to 
marry him. But his converſation 


el 


is the higheſt gratification to theiſ 
vanity; nay, they can ſometimq; 
be gratified with the utter ruin q; 
his fortune, fame, and happinelſſh; 
—God forbid I ſhould ever thin 
ſo of all your ſex! I know man 
of them have principles, have gt q 
neroſity and dignity of ſoul, th 


elevatÞ 
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elevates them above the worthleſs 
vanity I have been ſpeaking of. 


Sven a woman, I am perſuaded, 
may always convert a lover, if ſhe 
cannot give him her affections, in- 
to a warm and ſteady friend, pro- 
vided he is a man of ſenſe, reſolu- 
tion and candour. If ſhe explains 
Wherſelf to him with a generous o- 
Wp2nneſs and freedom, he muſt feel 
the ſtroke as a man; but he will 
"Wikewiſe bear it as a man: what 
e ſuffers he will ſuffer in filence. 
[ very ſentiment of eſteem will re- 
Pain; but love, though it requires 
Fery little food, and is eaſily ſur- 


2 + C2 feited 
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feited with too much, yet it re. II 
quires ſome. He will view her in I 
the light of a married woman; or 
and though paflion ſubſides, yet ae 
man of a candid and generous. 
heart always retains a tenderneſ 
for a woman he has once loved, 
and who has uſed him well, be- 
yond what he feels for an ny other 
of her lex. 


Ir he has not confided his oa ti 
ſecret to any body, he has an un- 
doubted title to afic you not to di- | 
vulge it. If a woman chooſes to. 
truſt any of her companions with bi 


ner own untort unate attac iments 


; 
F< 
mg 
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Ihe may, as it is her own affair a- 
lone; but if ſhe has any generoſity 
or gratitude, ſhe will not betray a 
fecret which does not belong to her. 


| Mars coquetry is much more 
inexcuſable than female, as well 
as more pernicious ; but it is rare 


in this country. Very few men 


will give themſelves the trouble to 

gain or retain any woman's affec- 
tions, unleſs they have views O11 
them, either of an honourable or 
diſhonourable kind. Men employ - 
ed in the purſuits of bulineſs, am- 
Ibition, or pleaſure, will not give 
'Þ themſelves the trouble to engage 


; G 3 a wa- 
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a woman's affections, merely from 
the vanity of conqueſt, and of tri- 
umphing over the heart ot an in- 
nocent and defenceleſs girl. Be. 
ſides, people never value much 
what 1s entirely in their Dich 
A man of parts, ſentiment, and 
addreſs, if he lays aſide all regard 
to truth and humanity, may en- 


gage the hearts of fifty women at 
the ſame time, and may likewiſe} 
conduct his coquetry with fo much 


art, as to put it out of the power 
of any of them to ſpecify a fing]: 
expreſſion that could be ſaid to beſ 
directly expreſſive of love. 


Thü 
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Tais ambiguity of behaviour, 
this art of keeping one in lulpenſe, 
z the great ſecret of coquetry in 
both ſexes. It is the moſt cruel 
in us, becauſe we can carry it what 
length we pleaſe, and continue it 
as long as we pleaſe, without your 
being ſo much as at liberty to com- 
plain or expoitulate; whereas we 
(Jean break our chain, and force 
| you to explain, whenever we be- 
come impatient of our ſituation. 


»- 1 


. I HAVE inſiſted the more parti- 
| lady on this ſubject of court- 
ſhip, becauſe it may moſt readily 
| happen to you at that early Period of 

| G 4 life 
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life when you can have little ex. 
perience or knowledge of the 
world, when your paſſions are 


warm, and your judgments not 


arrived at ſuch full maturity as to 
be able to correct them. —I wiſh 


you to poſſeſs ſuch high princi- F 
ples of honour and generofity as | 
will render you incapable of de- 
ceiving, and at the ſame time to 
poſſeſs that accute diſcernment | 
which may ſecure you againſt be- 


ing deceived. 

A woman in this country, may 

eaſily prevent the firſt impreſſions 

of love, and every motive of pru- 
dence 
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dence and delicacy ſhould make 
her guard her heart againſt them, 
till ſuch time as the has received 
| the moſt convincing proots of the 


attachment of a man of ſuch 


merit, as will juſtify a reci- 
| procal regard. Your hearts in- 
deed may be ſhut inilexibly and 


permanently againſt all the merit 


a a man can poſteſs. That may be 
your misfortune, but cannot be 
your fault. In ſuch a fituation, 


you would be equally unjuſt to 


| yourſelf and your lover, if you 
gave him your hand when your 
| heart revolted againſt him. But 
| Miſerable will be your fate, if you 
G 5 allow 
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true, the belief that it is fo, and] 
the cenſequent impatience to be 
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allow an attachment to ſteal on 
you before you are ſure of a re- 
turn; or, what is infinitely worſe, 


Where there are wanting thoſe 
qualities which can alone infure Þ 


happineſs in a married ſtate. 


T xxow nothing that renders af 


woman more defpicable, than her! 


thinking it eſlenttal to happineſs“ 
to be married. Belides the profsÞ : 
indelicacy of the ſentiment, it is 1 


Dr 


falſe one, as thouſands of women] 
have experienced. But if it was] 


married, 
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| married, is the moſt effectual way 
to prevent it. 


You muſt not think from this, 


that I do not wiſh you to marry. 
On the contrary, I am of opinion, 


that you may attain a ſuperior de- 


| gree of happineſs in a married 
| ſtate, to what you can pollioly 
find in any other. I know the 
| forlorn and unprotected ſituation 
of an old maid, the chagrin and 
peeviſhneſs which are apt to in- 
| fet their tempers, and the great 


difficulty of making a tranſition, 
with dignity and cheerfulneſs, 


N from the period of youth, beauty, 


G 6 adm 
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admiration, and reſpect, into the 
calm, ſilent, unnoticed retreat of 
declining years. 


Isxx ſome unmarried women of 
active vigorous minds, and great 
vivacity of ſpirits, degrading them- 
| ſelves; ſometimes by entering in- 
to a diſſipated courſe of life, un- 
ſuitable to their years, and expo- 
fing themſelves to the ridicule of 
girls, who might have been their 
grandchildren; ſometimes by op- 
preſſing their acquaintances by im- 
pertinent intruſions into their pri- 
vate affairs; and ſometimes by be- 
ing the propagators of ſcandal and 
tie de- 
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defamation. All this is owing to 

an exuberant activity of ſpirit, 
which, if it had found employ- 
ment at home, would have ren- 
dered them reſpectable and uſe- 
ful members of ſociety. 


| 1 5xx other women, in the ſame 
ſituation, gentle, modeſt, bleſſed 


with ſenſe, taſte, delicacy, and e- 
very milder feminine virtue of the 
heart, but of weak ſpirits, baſhful, 
and timid: I fee ſuch women ſink- 
ing into obſcurity and infignifi- 


cance, and gradually loſing every 


elegant accompliſhment; for this 
evident reaſon, that they are not 


united 
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united to a partner who has ſenle, 
and worth, and taſte, to know 
their value; one who 1s able to 
draw forth their concealed quali- 
ties, and fhew them to advantage; 
who can give that ſupport to their | 
feeble ſpirits which they ſtand ſo | 
much in need of; and who, by 
his afleRtion and tenderneſs, might 
make ſuch a woman happy, in 
exerting every talent, and accom- 
pliſhing herſelf in every elegant 
art that could contribute to his 
amuſement, 


Ix ſhort, I am of opinion, that a | 
married ſtate, if entered into from 
proper 


the moſt uſeful members of ſocie- 
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proper motives of efteem and at- 


| tection, will be the happieſt for © 


yourtelves, make you moſt reſpect- 
able in the eyes of the world, and 


ty. But I confels I am not e- 


nougzh of a patrivt, to with you to 
| marry for the good of the public. 
I wiſh youto marry fornoother rea- 
ſon but to make yourſelves happier. 
ö When | amis particular in my a ad 


vice about your conduct, I own my 


heart beats with the fond hope of 
| making you worthy the attach- 
ment of men who will delerve _ } 


you, and be ſenſible of your me- 


rit. But heaven forbid you ſhould 


CY CL 
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ever relinquiſh the eaſe and inde- 


pendence of a fingle life, to be- 
came the ſlaves of a fool or a ty- 


rant's caprice ! 


As theſe have been always my 


ſentiments, I ſhall do you but ju- 


ſtice, when I leave you in ſuch 
independent circumſtances as may 
lay you under no temptation to do 
from neceſſity, what you would 


never do from choice. — This will 


likewiſe ſave you from that cruel 


mortification to a woman of ſpirit, 


the ſuſpicion that a gentieman 
thinks he does you an honour or a 


Ir 


favour when he aſks you for hiswile. 


_ — — — . bn 0 
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Ir I live till you arrive at that 
age when you ſhall be capable to 
judge for yourſelves, and do not 
ſtrangely alter my ſentiments, I 
ſhall act towards you in a very 
different manner from what moſt 
parents do. My opinion has al- 
| ways been, that when that period 
arrives, the parential authority 
ceaſes. 


I nopx I ſhall always treat you 
with that affection and eaſy con- 
fidence which may diſpoſe you to : 
look on me as your friend. In 
That capacity alone I ſhall think 
myſelf entitled to give you my : 

opinion; 
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opinion; in the doing of which,! 
{ſhould think myſelt highly crimi- 
nal, If I did not, to the utmoſt of 
iy power, endeavour to diveſt my- 
ſelf of all perſonal vanity, and all 
prejudices in favour of my parti- 
_ cular taſte. If you did not chuſe 
to follow my advice, I ſhould not 
on that account ceale to love you 
as my children. Though my right 
to your obedience was expired, 
yet I ſhould think nothing could 
_ releaſe me from the ties of nature 
and humanity, 


You may perhaps imagine, thatſg. 
the reſerved behaviour which I ren 
— commend 
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commend to you, and your ap— 


pearing ſeldom at public places, 


muſt cut off all opportunities of 


your being acquainted with gen- 


tlemen. I am very far from in- 
tending this. I adviſe you to no 
reſerve, but what will render you 
more reſpected and beloved by 
our ſex. I do not think public 
places ſuited to make people ac- 
quainted together. They can on- 
ly be diltinguiſhed there by their 


looks and external behaviour. But 
it is in private companies alone 


where you can expect eale and a- 


greeable converſation, which J 
mould never wiſh you to decline. 


It 
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If you do not allow gentlemen to It 
become acquainted with you, you Ih 
can never expect to marry with y 
attachment on either ſide.—Love | q 
is very ſeldom produced at firſt Fri 

ſight; atleaſt it muſt have, in that pc 
cafe, a very unjuſtifiable founda- Ith 
tion. True love is founded on e- Ide 
ſteem, in a correſpondence of taſtes 
and ſentiments, and ſteals on the 
heart imperceptibly. 


THERE is one advice I ſhall leave 
you, to which I beg your particu- 
lar attention. Before your affec- 
tions come to be in the leaſt en- 
gaged to any man, examine your 

11 10 tem pers, 
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tempers, your taſtes, and your 
hearts, very ſeverely, and ſettle in 
your own minds, what are the re- 
quiſites to your happineſs in a mar- 
ried ſtate; and as it is almoſt im- 
poſible that you ſhould get every 
thing you with, come to a ſteady 
determination what you are to 

Jconſider as eſſential, and what may 
Ie ſacrificed. 


Ir you have hearts diſpoſed by 
e hature for love and friendſhip, and 
- Poſſeſs thoſe feelings which enable 
Jou to enter into all the refine- 
- ments and delicacies of theſe at- 
ir Echments, conſider well, for Hea- 
ven's 
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ven's ſake, and as you value your k 
future happineſs, before you give c. 
them any indulgence. If you have] p. 
the misfortune (for a very greath 


misfortune 1t commonly 1s to your 
jex) to have ſuch a temper andÞex 


ſuch ſentiments deeply rooted inf ſo! 
you, if you have ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion to reſiſt the folicitations of va 
or 


1 
nity, the perſecution of friend 
(for you will have loft the ono 
friend that would never perſecut fon 
you, ) and can ſupport the proſped bor 


of the many inconveniencies, atm. 
tending the ſtate of an old maiqſoft 
which I formerly pointed out, theBaſt 
you may indulge yourſelves in th! life. 
kin 
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converſation which is moſt correſ- 
pondent to Four feelings. 


Bur if you find, on a ſtrict ſelf- 
| examination, that marriage is ab- 
Jolutely eſſential to your happi- 
Ineſs, keep the ſecret inviolable in 
Hour own boſoms, for the reaſon I 
ik ormerly mentioned; but ſhun as 
Pou would do the moſt fatal poi- 
Jon, all that ſpecies of reading and 
Fronverſation which warms the 
imagination, which engages and 
icſoftens the heart, and raiſes the 
Haſte above the level of common 
12 | ife. If you do otherwiſe, conſider 
ih the 


78 Te ; 
kind of ſentimental reading and 
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the terrible conflict of paſſions this 


may afterwards raiſe in your 
breaſts. 


Ir this refinement once takes 


deep root in your minds, and you 
do not obey its dictates, but marry þ 


from vulgar and mercenary views, 
you may never be able to eradt- 


cate it entirely, and then it will 
embitter all your married days. 
Inſtead of meeting with ſenſe, de- 
licacy, tenderneſs, a lover, a friend, 
an equal companion, in a huſband, f 
you may be tired with inſipidityf 
and dulneſs; ſhocked with indef 
Honey, or Wr by indifferÞ” 
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ence. You will find none to com- 


paſſionate, oreven underſtand your, 
ſufferings; for your huſbands may 
not uſe you cruelly, and may give 
ou as much money for your 
clothes, perſonal expence, and do- 


Þneftic neceſſaries, as is fuitable to 


„Their fortunes, The world would 


Therefore look on you as unreaſon- 


ble women, and that did not de- 


ſerve to be happy, if you were not 


Jo avoid theſe complicated e- 
Fils, if you are determined at all 


Ikvents to marry, I would adviſe. 


y you to make all your reading and 


4 | muſements of ſuch a kind, as do 


bot affect the heart nor the imagi- 
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nation, except in the way of wit 
or humour. | 


 Thavet no view by theſe advices 


to lead your taſtes; I only want 
to perſuade you of the neceffity 
of knowing your own minds, 


which, though ſeemingly very 
ealy, is what your ſex ſeldom at. 
tain on many important occaſions 
in life, but particular! ly on this of 
which I am ſpeaking. There is 
not a quality I more anxtoully 
wiſh you to poſſeſs, than that cot- | 


lected decifive ſpirit which relis| 
on itſelf, which enables you to ſed] 


where your true happineſs lies, and 
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to purſue it with the moſt deter- 


mined reſolution. In matters of 


buſineſs, follow the advice of thoſe 
who know them better than your- 
ſelves, and in whoſe integrity you 


can confide; but in matters of 


taſte, that depend on your own 


feelings,conſult noone friend what- 
ever, but conſult your own hearts, 


Ir a gentleman makes his ad- 
dreſs to you, or gives you reaſon 
to believe he will do ſo, before you 
allow your affections to be enga- 
ged, endeavour, in the moſt pru- 
dent and ſecret manner, to pro- 


cura from your friends every ne- 
* „„ ceſſary 
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ceſſary piece of information con. || a 
cerning him; ſuch as his charac- I 
ter for ſenſe, his morals, his tem- i: 
per, fortune and family; whetherſen 
it is diſtinguiſhed for parts and p 
worth, or for folly, knavery, and] ic 
loathſome heriditary diſeaſes.] fl 
When your friends inform you off y 
theſe, they have fulfilled their du- 
ty. If they go further, they have] 
not that deference for you which 
a becoming dignity on your partf ix 
would effectually command. li 


WHATEVER your views are in 6 In 
marrying, take every poſſible pre- 
— caution to prevent their being diſ. ö 
ä | appointed 
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| appointed. If fortune, and the 
| pleaſure it brings, are your aim, it 
Iis not ſufficient that the ſettle- 
ments of a jointure and children's 
d proviſions be ample, and properly 
d tecured; it is neceſſary that you 
s. fhould enjoy the fortune during 
ff your own life. The principal ſe- 
i curity you can have, for this will 
ef depend on your marrying a good- 
bl natured generous man, who de- 
rt | ſpiſes money, and who will let you 

live, where you can beſt enjoy that 
pleaſure, that pomp and parade of 
np libe tor which you married him. 


hf F&oM what I have FAVE you will 
IS 651: It 3 -:--eallly 
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eaſily ſee that I could never pre. 
tend to adviſe whom you ſhoule 
marry; but I can with great con i 
fidence adviſe whom you ſhould 
not marry. NU $4 


Avoid a companion that may 
entail any hereditary diſeaſe 01 7 
your poſterity, particularly (that t 
molt dreadtul of all human cala 
mites) madneſs. It is the hei gl 0 
of imprudence to run into ſuch | 11 
danger, and, in my opinion, highÞ c 
ly criminal. m 


re 
Do not marry a fool; he is ti}; 
moſt intractable of all animals 


4 
* 
10 

4 


reaſon to bluſh and tremble every 
time they open their lips in com- 
pany. But the worſt circumſtance 
that attends a fool, is his conſtant 


[them. 
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he is led by his paſlions and ca- 
prices, and is incapable of hear- 
ing the voice of reaſon. It may 
probably too hurt your vanity to 
have hufbands for whom you have 


jealouſy of his wife being thought 
to govern him. This renders it 
| impoſlible to lead him, and he 18 
(continually doing abſurd and dit- 
| agreeable things, for no other 
reaſon but to new he dares do 


A RAKE 
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$ A. RAKE: 18 always a ſüſpicious 


huſband, becauſe he has only 


known the moſt worthleſs of your 
ſex. He likewiſe entails the work 
diſeaſes on his wife and children, 


1t he has the mistortune to have]! 


any. 


Ir you have a ſenſe of religion 
yourtelves, do not think of hul-f 


bands who have none. If they 
have tolerable underſtandings, 


they will be glad that you have| 


religion, for their own fakes, and 


for the fake of their familie s; but 
it will fink you in their eden 14 
they are weak men they will be 
Min cou! 


1 
le 
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continually tealing and ſhocking 


you about your principles. 
you have children, you will lufter 
| the moſt bitter diſtreſs, in ſeeing 
„Tall your endeavours to form their 


minds to virtue and piety, all your 


endeavours to ſecure their preſent 


and eternal happineſs, fruſtrated, 


1] and turned into ridicule. 


yl As 1 look on your choice of a 
85 . to be of the greateſt con- 
e ſequence to your happineſs, I hope 
0 you will make it with the utmoſt 
at circumſpection. Do not give way 
Ito a ſudden {ally of pallion, and 
> ſdignüty it with the name of love 

Genie 


It 
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—— Genuine love is not founded, 
in caprice; it is founded in nature, 
on honourable views, on virtue, 
on ſimilarity of taſtes and One. 
thy of ſouls, 


Ir you have theſe ſentiments, ſis 
you will never marry any one, 
when you are not in that fitua-f 
tion, in point of fortune, which is 
neceſſary to the happineſs of ei- 
ther of you. What that compe-þrc 
tency may be, can only be deter-þf 
mined by your own taftes. Itpf 
would be ungenerous in you toy 
take advantage of a lover's attach tl 
ment to plunge him into diſtreſs pe. 

Lf] and 57 
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Aland if he has any honour, no per- 
„tonal gratification will ever tempt 


„him to enter into any connexion 


-Iwhich will render you unhappy. 
It you have as much between you 
as to ſatisfy all your demands, it 

8, is ſufficient. : 

3 Rb 

a- I SHALL conclude with endea- 


isfrouring to remove a difficulty 


1-prhich muſt naturally occur to any 


e-Froman of reflection on the ſubject 


r- pf marriage. What is to become 
Ith bf all thoſe refinements of delica- 
toy, that dignity of manners which 


hk thecked all familiarities, and ſuſ- 


ſ$ended deſire in reſpectful and 
n awful 
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awful admiration? In anſwer to 


_ motives of intereſt or vanity have 


cal notions will give you any pain; 


pear as ridiculous in your own 


this, I ſhall only obſerve, that if 


had any ſhare in your reſolutions 
to marry, none of theſe chimeri- 


nay, they will very quickly ap- 


eyes, as they probably always did 
in the eyes of your huſbands, 
They have been ſentiments which 
have floated in your imaginations, 1 
but have never reached your 
hearts. But if theſe ſentimentÞ? 
have been truly genuine, and iſ! 
you have had the ſingular happy 
fate to attach thoſe who underPe; 


Rang 


[and them, you have no reaſon to 


> 


30-- MaRRIAGE, indeed, will at once 
JIdiſpel the enchantment raiſed by 


zzlexternal beauty; but the virtues. 
p- and graces that firſt warmed the 


nlheart, that reſerve and delicacy: 
idfvaich always left the lover ſome- 
Ie [ing further to wiſh, and often 
chznade him doubtful of your ſenſi- 
nsÞility or attachment, may and. 
ulbught ever to remain. The tu- 
nthhult of paſſion will neceflarily 
ifabſide; but it will be ſucceeded 


py an endearment that affects the 


lerbeart in a more equal, more ſen- 


aug 1 ſible, 
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Able, and tender manner. — But IJ. 
muft check myſelf, and not in-I 
dulge in deſeription that may miſ- le 
lead you, and that too ſenſibly a- J 
wake the remembrance of my]! 
happier days, which, perhaps, it lv 
were better for me to forget forÞk 
AD #h 


Trave thus given you my 855 1d 
nion on ſome of the moſt import ah: 
ant articles of your future life Þo 
chiefly calculated for that period}: 
when you are juſt entering thi: 

world. I haveendeavoured to af0 
void ſome peculiarities of opinion! 
which, fro: m their contradiction t4 
| thi 


Ilthe general practice of the world, 
I might reaſonably have ſuſpect- 
led were not ſo well founded. But 
„in writing to you, I am afraid my 
ylheart has been too full, and too 
it warmly intereſted, to allow me to 
wkeep this reſolution. This may 
have produced ſome embarraſſ- 

nent, and ſome ſzeming contra- 
1:Jdiftions. What I have written 
t- has been the amuſement of ſome 
feſſolitary hours, and has ſerved to 
divert fome melancholy reflee- 


O0 
1 


ions. I am conſcious I under- 


a#ook a tais to which I was very 


Inſanequal; but I have diſcharged 


Y — 1 
th part of my duty.— Tou will 
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143 FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, &c. 
at leaſt be pleaſed with it, as thc 
laſt mark of your father's love and 


3 I» 3 * 


attention. & e 
e 


THE END. 
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